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LIN EN -CHEST 

By Leonide C. Lavaron 



POSSIBILITIES OF PYROGRAVURE 

Pyrogravure, while antedating civilization, is to-day really one 
of the youngest of the arts. It has many clever workers, but no 
great masters. Indeed, the commonly accepted narrow limitations 
of the art have made it rather the pastime of amateurs than the work 
of earnest professionals. Yet pyrogravure has possibilities, both 
in .quality of results and in practical application, that few, perhaps, 
even of those who have devoted themselves to its pursuit, have 
recognized. 

Examples of pyrogravure have been produced that entitle it to be 
classed as a fine art. True, the work by its very nature is compara- 
tively coarse, and its color scheme is inevitably a monotony of sepias, 
but in the hands of a skillful opera- 
tor the thermo-cautery is produc- 
tive of surprisingly artistic effects, 
and it is somewhat surprising that 
it has not commanded the attention 
of more people of acknowledged 
ability. 

Its durability, the richness of 
its warm sepia tones, its close ap- 
proximation to the charming irreg- 
ularities of line that characterize 
acid-etching, and its application to 
the depiction of almost everything 
that falls within the scope of line- 
drawing should have recommended 
it, one would imagine, to some of 
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BRUSH AND PENCIL 



the masters who have won distinction by 
their drawings and have been looking for 
new fields to conquer. 

Those who have been wont to regard 
pyrogravure as the pastime of schoolgirls 
should banish the idea. This class of 
workers, it is true, has been industriously 
making apologies for pyrogravure draw- 
ings with polka-dot accompaniments — the 
never-failing witness of the novice — but 
the poker-work of these amateurs is no 
more pyrogravure in its better sense than 
an oil-painting, executed while one waits, 
is high art. 

Good pyrogravure presupposes a fin- 
ished draughtsman, a fine artistic sense, 
freedom and surety of stroke, and an un- 
usual degree of skill in the manipulation 
of the point. He who does not combine 
these qualities and attainments may hope 
some day to make geometrical figures and 
puncture the designs with passable regu- 
larity with dots, but he can never aspire 
with poker or cautery to produce anything 
that has a distinctive picture value. 

Both material and agent are absolutely 
uncompromising. The artist is not work- 
ing on stretched canvas with an assortment 
of pigments, with the privilege, in case he 
does not obtain the desired effect, of paint- 
ing out his picture and beginning anew. Nor is he working on a 
medium from which erasures can easily be made. He simply has a 
plain board surface, whose freedom from defects is one of its chief 
merits, and on which the slightest misstroke with the cautery-point 
makes an indelible scar that either ruins the work or necessitates 
some more or less marked deviation from the picture as originally 
outlined. An excess of pressure will cause the heated point to spoil 
a perspective or make a charming face a caricature. 

It will therefore readily be seen that there are few of the reputedly 
minor arts that require more skill and care. Primarily there is nothing 
in pyrogravure that offers anything like insuperable difficulties to the 
artist, any more than in wood-carving or etching. Theoretically, the 
art is as simple as that of making a crayon drawing or a pencil 
sketch, but in proportion as the limitations of the art are more 
sharply defined and its means of obtaining effects are more precarious 
the deftness which comes with experience is more necessary. 
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In pyrogravure, fineness of shading means delicacy of touch with 
a red-hot point, and massing of tone means depth of burning. 
It is easy enough to intensify a line not strong enough, but in case 
a line is burned too deeply the mistake is fatal, and the only remedy, 
if the original qualities of the sketch are to be preserved, is to plane 
off the surface and begin anew. A stroke with pen or pencil on 
paper or with a needle on a copper surface never begins or ends 
in a dot except by intention, whereas a stroke with the cautery 
on a wood surface will invariably produce a disfiguring dot unless the 
instrument is manipulated with the extremest care. 

It is easy, in view of these facts, to understand why pyrogravure 
has not been more popular with art students. The amount 
of persistent effort necessary to acquire the ability to produce 
a picture in pyrogravure is relatively more than is required to produce 
passable results with pencil or crayon, and a large percentage of those 
who essay to learn the art become discouraged after they have 
fretted the surface of innumerable boards with a network of scars 
or an aggregation 
of dots, and seek 
some form of art in 
which the mistakes 
of inexperience are 
more easily eradi- 
cated. 

Despite the fact 
that pyrogravure 
furnishes to the 
lover of line-draw- 
ing something akin 
in its charm to etch- 
ing — and pyrogra- 
vure, by the way, is 
often called wood- 
etching — its limita- 
tions are sharply 
defined. As has 
already been said, 
one can obtain strik- 
ingly artistic effects 
partly by the min- 
utely irregular burnt 
lines and partly by 
the skillful massing 
of sepia tones; but 
no amount of deft- HALI ^ SEAT 
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EXAMPLES OF PYROGRAVURE 
By Leonidc C. Lavaron 

the operator can produce as delicate effects in point of line-work as 
an average artist can produce with his pen or pencil. The medium 
receiving the picture and the instruments used in producing it must 
be respected by artists in every line of work, and he who undertakes 
to force either, courts the danger of failure. 

The natural limitations, there- 
fore, of pyrogravure are probably 
responsible for the fact that artists 
of known repute in other lines have 
not deemed it worth their while 
to serve an apprenticeship in an 
art in which they cannot reasona- 
bly expect to attain the proficiency 
and fine results that attend their 
efforts in their chosen fields. 

As a consequence, pyrogravure 
to-day is largely relegated to the 
decoration of picture-frames, furni- 
ture, panels, certain forms of 
leather-work, and the like, in which 
it is desired to produce a pleasing 
sofa-pillow, applied pyrogravure dec <>ration rather than a finished 

By Leonide C. Lavaron picture. 
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Such rank as pyrogravure enjoys among the graphic arts has 
been attained principally within the last ten or a dozen years. Prior 
to that time the instruments used were too clumsy to be productive 
of satisfactory results. So long as the artist was dependent upon 
repeated heating of his burning-point in lamp or fire, only to have 
it cool rapidly on application to the wood surface, and thus produce 
unevenness of stroke, the art halted sadly in its development. The 
finest work produced was deemed little more than a curiosity. 

When, however, some ingenious worker undertook to make use 
of the surgeon's thermo-cautery in a modified form, it became 
possible to produce burnt-wood pictures with scarce a suggestion 
of the defects that formerly characterized the work. To-day the 
artist has his platinum points mounted in a holder # as easy to manipu- 
late as a pencil, and connected by a rubber hose with a naphtha-bottle 
and a bulb that serves as a bellows. With his left hand he occasionally 
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point, filling in such 
and developing his 
there, and massing h 

Fire is his mor- 
dant, and he must 
ever keep in mind 
the old maxim that 
fire is a good serv- 
ant, but a bad mas- 
ter. If the white- 
hot platinum point 
were not such a 
willful, arbitrary 
power in the matter 
of burning, it is not 
unlikely that pyro- 
gravure to-day 
might have its mas- 
ters. 

Much of the ar- 
tistic value of py- 
rogravure depends 



squeezes the bulb, and thus keeps 
at white heat the platinum point 
which is first heated over a spirit 
lamp. 

This equipment is simple, con- 
venient, and effective, and provided 
only the artist has a due mastery 
over the details of drawing and 
sufficient skill in the manipulation 
of the cautery to produce the proper 
effects of -light and shade, he has a 
means of producing artistic effects 
comparable with those produced in 
any form of graphic art. 

In actual practice, few artists in 
pyrogravure would undertake to 
burn his picture offhand on a wood 
surface. That method of proced- 
ure would be altogether too risky. 
He therefore outlines his picture in 
pencil, indicating roughly the vari- 
ous values he wishes to produce 
with his burnt lines, and then traces 
his pencil-drawing with the cautery- 
details as were omitted from the original sketch, 
picture by accentuating a line here and a line 
is tones so as to produce the result desired. 
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WINTER 

By Earl H. Reed 

upon the selection of woods. Only well-seasoned stock, free from knots 
arid dark spots, should be used, and the tone of the wood should 
be selected with a careful consideration of the effect to be produced 
upon it. French poplar, oak, ash, elm, holly, sycamore, California 
redwood, mahogany, and above all, basswood — the material most 
commonly used — may all be used effectively for different kinds 
of work. The ease with which basswood can be worked has made 
it a popular favorite, but woods of denser texture and darker color 
often yield results that cannot be equaled by the lighter material. 

The accompanying illustrations will convey some idea of the 
common uses to which pyrogravure is put, and will also give a hint 
as to its possibilities as a means for picture-making. The art will 
doubtless remain, however, purely decorative in its function, and 
in this capacity it is worthy of a wider vogue than it has thus far had. 

That it will ever rival in popularity even the least important of the 
graphic arts as a means of producing pictures, its most enthusiastic 
votaries do not contend, but that it has a great future as a decorative 
agent is commonly admitted, and if only the artist manipulates his 
cautery with a due regard to the laws and principles that govern 
other forms of line-drawing, the art in its purely decorative function 
will be held in ever greater esteem as popular taste is educated 
to appreciate the unique and striking effects it makes possible. 

Alice M. Harcolm. 



